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received with real love and kindness, for in the
seventeenth century the tie of kinship was very
strong and sacred.

So she came to her husband's or his father's
house: "All the country sent her in presents, and
when they come home they was met within three
miles of the house with six score of the gentle-
men and yeomen, and at Debenham all the women
with garlands and flowers, and strewed them home
to the house where my Lady and her company
and her servants waited on her and the music
followed her."9

Perhaps it was because there was practically
no chance of divorce that the marriages made in
this prosaic and homely fashion seem to have
endured so well; it never occurred to bride or
groom that the union they had made was for
anything but life. In the narrow circle of the
Court and the fashionable society of London a
looser conception of marriage prevailed. "Lordl"
remarks one of Dryden's fine ladies, "what a
grievous thing it is for.a she-citizen to be forced
to have children by her own husband/* But the
comic literature of a small, sheltered society is an
unreliable guide to the habits and thoughts of a
nation, and it needs to be checked by the evidence
of contemporary letters and diaries. Only when
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